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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forses Street, PirtspuRGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tuzspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNCHEON 12:15 To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
REFRESHMENTS 2:00 To 6:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 3:00 TO 6:00 p.m., SUNDAYS 

Dinner 6:00 To 8:00 p.M., TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


The fourteenth National Ceramic Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Onondaga Pottery Company will be in Pittsburgh 
from February 5 through March 3, at Carnegie Mu- 
seum. Turn to page 222. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


Scheduled for February 10 through March 9, with 
preview the evening of February 9, the fortieth an- 
nual exhibit of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
will include oil paintings and water colors, black and 
whites, sculpture, ceramics, book binding, jewelry 
and metalcrafts, textiles, stained glass, wood carving, 
and plastics. Acceptance for exhibit and awarding of 
cash prizes totaling $1,700 are decided by a jury com- 
sana of Lily Harmon, Robert Motherwell, Hobson 
Pittman, William Zorach, and Paul Bogatay. All 
work displayed will be on sale. Mrs. C. S. B. Ward is 
chairman of the exhibit. 


FRENCH PRINTS 


Picasso, Cezanne, Rouault, Renoir, Degas, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Millet, and Daumier are among the signa- 
tures on prints that are being shown through Febru- 
ary 26 on the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, lent 
from the Albert H. Wiggin collection of the Boston 
Public Library. The exhibit includes etchings, dry- 
— lithographs, engravings, and colored and 

lack-and-white aquatints, and covers the entire 
period of French print-making from the seventeenth 
into the twentieth century. 


TUESDAY NIGHT SERIES 
8:15 p.m., Music Hauy 
ADMISSION ONLY BY CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP CARD, UNTIL 8:10 P.M. 
HALL OPENED TO NONMEMBERS FROM 8:10 To 8:15 P.M. 


February 7—Traits or ANCIENT CONQUEST 
John Clark, formerly curator of physical geology at the 
Museum, will show moving pictures and describe the 


FIRST OF ITS KIND 


The architect's model for the nation’s first 
gate school of industrial administration, 
or which ground will be broken this spring on 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology campus, 
is pictured on the cover. The one-million- 
| dollar building, for which the architects are 
Marlier and Johnstone, of Pittsburgh, is to in- 
| clude classrooms and offices, a six-thousand- 
volume library, lecture hall accommodating 
| 150, laboratories, and student lounge. The 
| school, founded this past year by a six-million- 
dollar gift to Carnegie from The W. L. and 
May T. Mellon Foundation, is already opened 
on an experimental basis. Turn to page 233 for | 
the sein about the school by the new dean, 
George Leland Bach. | 
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peoples and scenes of Pakistan, where he has been for 
the past year. 

February 14—CastLes AND Figstas In SPAIN 

An illustrated lecture by Clement E. Conger that will 
take the hearer into a colorful land, romantically 
pictured. 

February 21—Steppinc SToNEs IN THE PactFic 

The premiere showing of pictures taken on the recent 
cain of the Denver Museum of Natural History 
will be presented by its director, Alfred M. Bailey. 
They will emphasize the natural history of Oahu, 
Wake, and Midway islands. 

February 23—Carnecis Tech StuDENT SYMPHONY 
The program to be presented by the student orchestra 
under Frederick Dorian will include Debussy's After- 
noon of a Faun, Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka, and Beethoven's Violin Concerto. 


FILMS OF YESTERYEAR 


Sunpays, 8:00 p.m., Music Hatt 
ADMISSION ONLY BY CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP CARD, UNTIL 7:55 P.M. 
HALL OPENED TO NONMEMBERS FROM 7:55 TO 8:00 P.M. 
February 5—Legend and Fantasy 
SreGFrriepD (1923) 
A silent movie directed by Fritz Lang 
February 12—The Moving Camera 
Hamer (1921) 
Starring Asta Nielsen, directed by Svend Gade 
Tue Last Laven (1924) 
Emil Jannings featured 
F. W. Murnau directing 
February 19—Screen Personalities 
CAMILLE (1936) 
Greta Garbo and Robert Taylor 
George Cukor directing 
February 26—The Development of Narrative 
Beau Gesrts (1926) 
Starring Ronald Coleman 
Directed by Herbert Brenon 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


Continuing through this month 
in addition to the permanent displays 
Ear y PittspurGH Gwass 
Masks oF THE WoRLD 
CRYSTALS AND JADES 
Heinz anp DuPuy CoLuectTions 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell, organist and director of music at 
the Institute, presents a recital on the great organ in 
Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, under auspices of the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. 

In his absence on February 12 during a western tour, 
Dr. Bidwell’s place will be taken by Charles A. H. 
Pearson, head of the music department of Carnegie 
Tech. 


AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN PAINTINGS 


Twenty-eight paintings that appeared in the 1939 
International Exhibit are being shown in Gallery E 
through February 9. These have been in storage at 
the Institute, awaiting return to the artists and 
owners. 


JUNIOR INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBIT 


Paintings by boys and girls from foreign countries 
and various regions of the United States, interpreting 
their ways of life, will be on display February 5-25 
in several rooms of the Library, sponsored by the 
International Art Exchange Program of the American 
Junior Red Cross. A reading list entitled ‘A Common 
Bond through Pictures and Books’’ is available at the 
Library. 
GUILDS 

The spring meetings of art and nature guilds will 
begin the week of February 20. A great many nation- 
ally outstanding personalities have been secured as 
speakers, and the regular work in creative arts and 
nature study will continue. For times and topics, 
turn to page 229. 


Aut and Vature Shop 


A step inside Carnegie Institute, on Forbes Street 


Twelve paintings from the Permanent Collection 
beautifully reproduced in color 
now available as 10-cent postcards 
(Publication made possible 
through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal) 


ANNE IN Wuite—George Bellows 
Bapette—Eugene Speicher 
Post Orrice—David G. Blythe 
A Vision or ANTIQUITY—Purvis de Chavannes 
Cape Cop Arrernoon—Edward Hopper 


Reece 


Tue O_p Kinc—Georges Rouault 
Tue Wreck—Winslow Homer 
Fisoinc Boats at SuNRisE—Jonas Lie 
Vermont Pastorat—Luigi Lucioni 
Brack Reer—Henry E. Mattson 


Les Disciptes p'EmmMaus—P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret 
VILLAGE ON THE SHORE OF THE MARNE—ALFRED SISLEY 








AS SPECIALIZED AS SURGERY 


When you select a trust company to safeguard your 
family’s inheritance, choose one of the mosr highly 
skilled in this field. 


Only four trust companies between Pittsburgh and 
the Atlantic seaboard have made the administration 
of estates and trusts their principal business for more 
than sixty years. 


IN PITTSBURGH - 
IT's Faciy 


For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our new book, *‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.” 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR CERAMICS? 





Be man had learned to chip stone 
in his paleolithic days, he already was 
making clay cups. The potteries that have 
been taken from their ages-old resting 
places beneath numerous strata of earth 
and from more recent caches in oriental 
tombs prove that ceramics is one of man’s 
most ancient arts. 

Today’s mushrooming popularity of 
ceramics in America, as exemplified by 
the fourteenth Ceramic National Exhi- 
bition in Carnegie Museum (February 5— 
March 3) is really a modern renaissance 
of this art. And the reawakening is in no 
small part due to the annual ceramics 
competitions staged by the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, originators of the pres- 
ent show. 

The Ceramic National, high point in the 
American ceramist’s year, was founded in 
1932 in memory of Adelaide Alsop Ro- 
bineau, internationally-known Syracuse 
ceramist. Jointly sponsored by the Syra- 
cuse Museum and the Onondaga Pottery 





THE JUGGLER and THE PERFORMERS sy THELMAa W 


Ceramic Sculpture (22 inches high) 





By James L. Austin 
Carnegie Institute 


Company, the exhibition is claimed to be 
the most truly national show of any 
staged in the various media of art. Cera- 
mists from all parts of the country are 
encouraged to, and do, exhibit their pieces 
at Syracuse and on the show's circuit, 
which in turn includes geographically rep- 
resentative points on the United States 
map. The consequent distribution and 
exchange of ideas among the ceramists 
throughout the country has contributed 
greatly to the steady progress of ceramic art 
in recent years. 

In 1937, by official invitation, the 
Ceramic National was sent to Europe, 
where such art centers as Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, Haleiagtoes, 
and Stoke-on-Kent were included in its 
tour. This foreign exhibition was financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation in recogni- 
tion of the international significance of 
these invitations. 

Several stimuli, some new and some old, 
are responsible for the ceramic renaissance. 
One of the new ones is the 
penchant of Americans to 
make money from their 
work through American 
merchandising and pro- 
duction. There is reward 

ee awaiting the 

ever ceramist, and 
through such aids as the 
Ceramic National his 
work is given a good 
boost toward the hungry 
mouth of consumer de- 
mand. Precontemporary 
ceramists knew no such 
opportunity; in most 
cases their art was under 
control of their govern- 
ment or king, and subject 
to official sponsorship or 
suppression. While this 
situation delimited the 
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THE FISH (7 inches) 


BOADICEA 


FIGURES IN LANDSCAPE 


Enamel on copper by Jackson Woolley 


natural progress of ceramic art, some nota- 
ble styles, designs, and wares were de- 
veloped which have lived until today, and 
which have influenced contemporary ce- 
ramics in no small way. As an example, the 
reigning king of Pisa in the twelfth cen- 
tury encouraged the art in his country, and 
the famed Majolica ware, then an obscure 
product of the Mediterranean island of 
Majorca, was developed to the point that 
it is one of today’s leading classic styles. 

The late war also provided a boost for 
ceramics development. The need for com- 
bustion engine and other equipment parts 
that would withstand intense heat re- 
sulted in the development of hardening 
techniques that now are being generally 
applied in present-day ceramics. 

But through the 
ages since the mind 
of man had a yen to 
create something that 
would bear his own 
personality, ceramic 
art has been an ideal 
medium of expression. 
This is perhaps the 
most dominant in- 
fluence behind the 
ceramics movement 
today. To take a 
lump of clay, work 
into it a mental image 
with one’s own 
fingers, then ‘‘freeze”’ 
its three-dimensional 
shape and personality 
forever via the white- 
hot kiln—this esthe- 





STONEWARE BOWL sy Epwin SCHEIER 
11 inches high 
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tic endeavor is the lure to the ceramist. 

Recent years have seen the unprece- 
dented establishment of technical facilities 
for instruction in ceramics. Such colleges 
and universities as Penn State, Ohio, 
Rutgers, North Carolina, and Illinois now 
have ceramic schools. Alfred University at 
Alfred, New York, offers a ceramic art 
major. Many high schools have included 
ceramics in curriculums in recent years. 

As in other forms of art, the trend in 
ceramic design is toward the modern or 
abstract. But another trend, just as strong, 
is toward utility: A cup may be stream- 
lined, but you must be able to hold it with 
ease as you sip your morning coffee. Some 
producers have placed their new wares in 
homes for a period of trial, before com- 
mencing large-scale 
production. Unlike 
some other forms of 
art, ceramics thus is 
privileged to build 
its future on the twin 
cornerstones of art 
and practical useful- 
ness. 

The pieces on ex- 
hibit in the current 
show run the gamut 
of forms and styles 
conceived in the past 
year. There is ceramic 
sculpture to fit any 
taste, from the con- 
ventional to the most 
impressionistic; 
enamels of meticulous 
detail and rich color; 











DESIGN FOR A PLATE sy Cuaries CoBELLE 


and pottery of artistic beauty and practical 
design. And, included for the first time 
this year, the decal designs from the First 
National Dinnerware Decoration Com- 
petition may be seen with the exhibit. 
Ceramic fanciers will thrill to the vary- 
ing designs, colors, and textures of prize- 
winning sculptures in the exhibit. There 
is the monumental Pieta, heads of the 
Madonna and Christ in dark rough texture 
terra cotta, by Bruno Mankowski; The 
Juggler and The Performers, Thelma Frazier 
Winter's circus figures in strong color, 
winners of first prize in sculpture; Mar 
Carter's A Fish Story, charming composition 
of a girl and fish in hollowbuilt terra cotta; 





PLATE DESIGN sy Cuartes T. WiLson 


The Good Samaritan, a noble sculptural 
work by Carl L. Schmitz; Paul Bogatay’s 
unique Baboon; and many other winners 
and honorable mentions in sculpture, 
enamel, and pottery. 

Pittsburgh ceramists are well represented 
in the show. Virgil Cantini, graduate of 
Carnegie Tech and nationally-known 
enamelware ceramist and jewelry crafts- 
man, will have an enamel-on-copper fruit 
bowl on display. Visitors will see Jules A. 
Petrencs’ sculpture, Little John, which won 
honorable mention in the competition, 
and Erwin Kalla’s terra cotta Patriarchs. 

In the dinnerware decal class, too, 
Pittsburgh is represented—and with honors. 
The design of Charles L. Wilson, senior in 
painting and design at Carnegie Tech, is 
the can je prize-winner of the first 
national dinnerware decoration show. His 
decal embodies a delicately wrought de- 
sign of green leaves and beautifully 
colored magenta flowers. 

It is said that there is human appeal in 
all objects which show the hand of man. 
Tastes differ as to design, color, and finish, 
but visitors to the ceramic show at the 
Museum cannot fail to recognize the 
vitality that characterizes the work of 
contemporary ceramists. 





Mr. Austin has been public relations director at 
Carnegie Institute since last July and also serves as 
executive secretary of the Carnegie Institute Society. 
A graduate in journalism from the University of 
Florida in his native state, he previously did news- 
paper and hotel work, served with the United States 
Army, and has done public relations work with 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


FREE MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 


2:15 p.m., Saturdays 
Lecture Hall 
February 4— 
Apache Indian 
Happy Valley (Evangeline country) 
The Mighty Columbia River 
The Colorado River 
February 11— 
Give Me Liberty (Virginia, 1765) 
Wings over Latin America 
February 18— 
Speckled Trout across Canada 
Then It Happened (Forest Fires ) 
Wings to Mexico and Guatemala 
February 25— 
Stephen Foster Songs 
Monarch Butterfly 
Yosemite National Park 
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AN ESTIMATE OF COMMUNISM 





— Communists have labored in this 
country for thirty years with devotion, 
with real self-sacrifice, with the example 
of a mighty Red nation behind them over- 
seas, and aided by discontent in America, 
the end of two wars with their inevitable 
disillusion, and depression. With this de- 
votion and. these magnificent opportuni- 
ties, what have they actually achieved? 
For all their agitation their literary front 
collapsed; the “‘liberal’’ network of united 
front organizations has faded away; their 
political efforts, as in the campaign of Mr. 
Wallace, are ludicrous; and their great 
central labor-union venture could be 
liquidated over night, as we learned from 
the events of the C.1.O. convention in 
Cleveland in November. 

And the truth is that, not only in the 
United States but everywhere outside of 
Russia these thirty years, Communism has 
been a complete failure. Nowhere are the 
Communists more than a small party ex- 
cept perhaps in Italy and off and on in 
France. No country did they ever persuade 
except Hungary under Bela Kun, and that 
for less than a year. No country chose to 
become Communistic up to recent years. 
Sometimes a politician excites himself 
about Reds. He really knows they are not 
a menace; they are only a nuisance in the 
United States—but a politician needs an 
issue. 

Then why are we so concerned? The rea- 
son is that Russia has changed its tactics 
since the war. Russia is moving in a new 
direction. It has changed from the field 
of agitation to the field of actual occupa- 
tion of lands. It had thought originally 
that it could capture the world with the 
magic of words, but thirty years of agita- 
tion have failed and now Russia virtually 
abandons the pen and takes up the sword. 
It is about this new direction for the Rus- 
sian Revolution that we are uncertain. We 
want to know what Russia is accomplish- 
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GuUNTHER’s ‘‘ BEHIND THE CuRTAIN”’ 
DiscussED BY SOLOMON B. FrREEHOF 


ing by its new effort to spread revolution, 
by the actual presence, visible or half- 
invisible, of the Red Army, and the actual 
control by Moscow-trained commissars. 
It may be that this is the method of final 
Communist success. We want to know. We 
have a right to know. 

Thus it is a good thing that perhaps our 
best literary reporter turns his attention to 
the problems. John Gunther has unique 
abilities. When he describes a country you 
see its topography; you see the people of all 
classes; you see their economic problems; 
their political divisions; the real forces 
sinaalina for control; and finally the 
personalities at the top, how they got to 
the top, what is their real power; who is 
the figurehead and who really the source of 
influence in each particular country. Eth- 
nology, economics, and almost every rele- 
vant factor have gone into Inside Europe, 
Inside Asia, Inside U. S. A., Inside Latin 
America. And to give us our first survey of 
what goes on now that Russia has stopped 
mere agitation and has entered into 
physical control of many lands, comes 
what is perhaps his most relevant book: 
Behind the Curtain. 

Gunther begins with Italy, although it 
is not behind the curtain but just outside. 
It is, as it were, the vestibule of Behind the 
Curtain. He begins with a scene in the 
town of Assisi, famous for St. Francis. It 
is one of the strong Communist towns in 
Italy. As a matter of fact, the larger the 
Cities are, the more Communistic they are. 
Furthermore, the Communists are now 
growing in strength among the peasants of 
southern Italy. The only force strong 
enough to balance the Communists is the 
Catholic Church. He pictorializes the 


hof 
at the Rodef Shalom Temple sare this month. 
Mika Waltari’s The Egyptian will be Dr. Freehof's 
topic next month in Carngcig MaGazine. 





The second of three condensations of the very po 
lar book reviews given each winter by Rabbi Free 








struggle between them, the struggle alter- 
nating between victory for one side and 
then ioe the other. It is said in Assisi that, 
during the day before election, the two-ton 
statue of the Virgin on top of the church 
moved, and that it was a great miracle. 
The Communists grumbled that it was a 
trick, that the statue was electrically con- 
trolled, that it was moved by remote 
control from Wall Street in Capitalist 
America. But as a result of the moving of 
the statue, the next morning, election 
morning, the poor boxes of the Cathedral 
in Assisi were found stuffed with torn-up 
Communist Party cards brought to the 
church as a votive offering. 

The United States was able to accom- 
plish something with the billion eight 
hundred million it poured into Italy just 
because these two forces are counterpoised. 
But we only “‘just made it,’’ as the phrase 
is. The basic reason for Communist 
strength is the poverty of Italy. The basic 
reason for poverty is the unrestrained 
birthrate. In a little overcrowded country 
the excess of births over deaths every year 
is 450,000. Italy must export its children, 
or die, or else find some way of lessening 
the birthrate. At all events, that is the 
problem essentially. Nothing can be done 
about that in the near future, and the two 
contesting powers are so nearly equal in 
strength that we cannot tell what to- 
morrow will bring. 

Those who control this dangerous situa- 
tion in Italy are Pacciardi, the chief of 
police, really the minister of the interior, 
a former radical, who therefore knows his 
opponents; and De Gasperi, the prime 
minister, a man beyond the middle sixties, 
true Italian, but born up in the Tyrol, 
which in his childhood was Austrian— 
a brilliant, experienced, calm, old-profes- 
sorial type of a man who has lived in a few 
languages. 

Gunther concludes that, whereas in 
neighboring France, Communism could 
not come except at the expense of a bloody 
civil war, in Italy it could just come ‘‘with 
a smile.’ Italy could be handed over to 
the Communist Party on a platter, as it 
were, and quite good-naturedly the Italians 
would accept it. 

Then he goes through the chink in the 
curtain to Trieste, now under the control 
of an Allied mission. The dividing line 


between the town and country is the 
dividing line between the Slavic world and 
the Italian world, between the western 
world and the Iron Curtain countries. He 
describes the tension and how the situa- 
tion has changed completely since Tito 
suddenly became non grata with the Rus- 
sians. Through this riotous doorway he 
goes into Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia, 
and thus into the Iron Curtain countries. 

To begin with, the now popular phrase 
is a misnomer, for it is not really an ‘iron 
curtain.”’ Gunther traveled, and almost 
anybody can travel, all over these satellite 
countries. Furthermore, nobody examines 
your baggage. If you can stand the hard- 
ship of trains packed tight, filthy trains, 
poor, unwashed, miserable people, if you 
can endure it, no one will hinder you. 
They like to have visitors—they like the 
money they bring. There is actually no 
iron curtain, no restriction by flight, or on 
trains, or in any other way. But, he says, 
this does not, of course, nag to Russia. 
Russia is hermetically sealed. You cannot 
get in, and if you are in you cannot get out. 

Thus John Gunther goes to Belgrade; 
and the essence of his impression is this: 
the people are tragically impoverished but 
they are remarkably energetic. There is a 
vitality and life that never was seen in the 
Balkans before. People work hard and 
they work with hope. Of course, they have 
only one political party. Y ugoslavia i is the 
country that is governed most like Russia, 
it is a federated Soviet republic with only 
one party. The only difference is that it is 
Tito and not Stalin at the head. 

To us, therefore, it is ridiculous to call 
Yugoslavia a people's democracy (they 
call it either a people’s democracy or a 
people’s republic, both of which sound 
absurd to us) for the people have no liberty 
of speech or political liberty. But they do 
not miss it, for they never had it. They do 
have land now, which to them is the be- 
ginning of economic freedom. They may 
not have it five years from now when 
Russia gets around to taking all the farms 
back, as it did in Russia under collectiviza- 
tion; but for the present they have the 
land. They feel liberated. They feel ener- 
getic. John Gunther saw a tremendous 
vitality in Yugoslavia, in fact all over the 
Balkans. He spoke to Tito. Tito, he says, 
is not a monster by any means. He is a 
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man of some cultivation, a professional 
revolutionary, who has lived in many 
lands. He is short and pudgy but rather 
handsome, good-humored. Gunther can- 
not make up his mind whether Titoism 
will spread far; in other words, whether 
there will be more Communist states inde- 
pendent of Moscow. If it does spread far, 
it will be a terrible blow to the whole 
new Russian plan. Russia will simply be 
nurturing enemies. The very fact that 
those enemies are Communists would give 
them extra power and skill in fighting 
against Russia. He believes from visiting 
the other lands that the possibility of 
Titoism is there. 

From Yugoslavia Gunther went to 
Rumania, one of the countries governed by 
what in ancient times we would call pro- 
consuls, sent from Moscow, the modern 
Communist Rome—professional revolu- 
tionists, trained in Moscow. Among the 
chief of these Moscow-trained Rumanian 
leaders is this ¢xtraordinary woman, Ana 
Pauker, a woman of great force, who con- 
trols the country as Stalin controls Russia, 
following completely with joyous slavish- 
ness whatever is whispered from the 
Kremlin. Bulgaria is a little peasant state 
completely Russianized without effort. 
The Bulgars always admired the Russians. 
And Russia is to Bulgaria, and always was, 
the big brother to protect the little- 
brother country in time of need. Bulgaria 
is completely under the Russian thumb and 
enjoys its position. 

Poland: again this terrific vitality, this 
fervor of rebuilding. The peasants have the 
land. The Polish people are revitalized in a 
fervor of energy. Warsaw had been de- 
stroyed by the Germans systematically and 
carefully. German professors plodded 
through the streets picking out anything 
of historic value. If it could not be trans- 
ported to Germany, it had to be destroyed. 
Archives were carefully destroyed; seven- 
teenth-century buildings, because they 
breathed the air of history and national 
pride, were destroyed. One leader in War- 
saw told John Gunther that, ‘*You Ameri- 
cans may have a higher standard of living, 
but we in Warsaw have the world’s high- 
est standard of dying.’’ More people were 
killed in Warsaw by the Nazis than in any 
place else. Now the debris is being cleared 
up; they are working hard; and they be- 


lieve in the future. They may well be 
rapidly disillusioned, but at present the 
are in the mood of creating a new camel: 

The only really sad satellite country is 
Czechoslovakia because here is the only 
people who had had a true democracy. 
They know what they have lost. They 
cherish their vanished freedom. When 
Gunther saw the people of Prague—men, 
women, children—weep for two days after 
the funeral of President Benes, he knew 
they were weeping for themselves and for 
their lost liberties. Czechoslovakia is on 
the farthest west of the Russian satellite 
system, the saddest, the most important to 
the Russian plans because it is an industrial 
country. Czechoslovakia was captured by 
a coup, a military grab, and will have to 
be held by a force. If the Russian satellite 
system ever collapses, it might well col- 
lapse there first. 

Over the rest of the entire system there 
is a vitality, there is an energy, there is a 
conviction that they are on the right side 
of history, that the future is with them. 
Russian propaganda has worked mag- 
nificently with the peoples of the satellite 
countries. They are certain that if war 
comes it will come from us, because they 
are convinced that Capitalism is predatory 
and imperialistic and that we will try to 
destroy the great progress Communism has 
made. In fact, one leader said to John 
Gunther (I think it was Gottwald in 
Czechoslovakia), ‘‘It is a pity that you 
Americans have all this technology and 
wealth while we have all the intelligence 
and brains.”" 

Thus we have an interesting, a revealing, 
and a rather convincing picture of what 
goes on behind the so-called curtain in the 
satellite countries. Here is a group of 
people in complete poverty and for the 
present at least full of energy, confident 
they are on the march forward. 

In the early days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion itself, that was the way it was and 
that was the mood of the people. The 
millions of Russians released from Czarist 
slavery found the door to literacy open to 
them, opportunities for children of peasants 
to become engineers and physicians and 
teachers. In the early days of the Russian 
Revolution there was a vast upsurge of 
sleeping energy; and all the world ad- 
mired. The world could not have pre- 
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dicted that that tremendous upsurge of 
energy—the early blessing of the revolu- 
tion—was to be followed by a curse, the 
curse of the dominant dictatorial state. 
That bit of land given to each peasant, 
which was his joy and the source of his 
faith, was soon merged into collective 
farms until the state became the owner of 
everything. Communism became State 
Capitalism. Along with that came a spy 
system; and with that spy system came 
terror; and with that terror a drop in all 
efficiency because no one dared criticize his 
superior. No one dared go on a new and an 
adventurous road of manufacture or of 
engineering. It might prove to be a mis- 
take, and the punishment for a mistake is 
Siberia. Thus the dictatorship cursed that 
which the revolution had blessed. 

The satellite countries are just now in 
the early state of blessing. The land has 
been given to the landless peasants. How 
just that is! Here is a sense of energy, in 
the midst of the poverty, to work and re- 
build. How beautiful that is! But the 
time is coming, if the Communist system 
remains, when the land will be taken back 
and the spy system more tightly welded 
on the people and the terror increased and 
with the terror the energies sink into 
lethargy. They are in their wonderful 
dawn-of-day phase just now, behind the 
curtain. 

Russia in its new enterprise of taking 
over these people gives them its initial 
blessing, but hopes to stay to fasten its full 
control over them. The blessing has come; 
the curse is yet to come. The revolution 
with its hopes will be killed in the satellite 
countries as it was murdered in Soviet 
Russia itself. 

Why does Russia want all this? This 
question Gunther asks: Does Russia not 
realize the danger of Titoism? What hap- 
pened under Tito, who tries to keep the 
blessings of early Communism oar yet 
national independence, may well spread; 
and if that increases, Russia has nurtured 
enemies in the very midst of the Com- 
munist orbit. But why do it at all? 

Russia does all of this because it antici- 
pates war, not aggressive war as we fear, 
with Czechoslovakia the jumping-off place 
for Russian armies. It could be so but 
Russia is not thinking in these terms, ac- 
cording to Gunther. It believes that the 


United States and its allies will launch war 
against Russia, and Russia wants these 
satellites to be the buffer, the expendable 
buffer. It is not that the Red armies will 
jump off their western edge; but that the 
Allies’ armies might lose themselves in the 
satellite lands marching eastward. The 
Nazis invaded Russia, eventually lost 
themselves in the western part of Russia 
and disappeared into the ground and into 
the snow before they reached Moscow, 
but in the process half of Russia had to be 
sacrificed. Russia will now sacrifice noth- 
ing of Russia. It will sacrifice, if necessary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

Thus we are facing a new situation. We 
have become adjusted to the mental propa- 
ganda of Communism and now realize that 
it has become rather ludicrous, because of 
its collapse in every field. But we are facing 
for the first time actual occupational ter- 
ritorial map advance of the Red Revolu- 
tion. We have to estimate its portent. John 
Gunther has estimated it for us. The general 
conclusion is this: 

The revolution has brought its usual 
initial blessings. The repression and the 
misery are yet to come. It is debatable 
whether that repression can be really 
applied on the satellite nations that have 
at least a tradition of national pride. It 
will be attempted. It is all done for the 
purpose of building a buffer against an 
expected war from us. 

Meantime, the satellite countries are 
pathetically poor, with no wartime po- 
tential. Russia itself is poor and knows it. 
When the American annual steel produc- 
tion is eighty million tons and with Eng- 
land and its Western allies, one hundred 
twenty million tons a year, while Russia's 
total of production is twenty million tons, 
Russia knows that industrially it has no 
chance. 

Thus if Russia does not intend to fight 
us and expects in fear that we intend to 
fight her—which we do not; and if the 
behind-the-curtain countries are weak and 
are struggling against an unguessable fate, 
now in hope and perhaps next year des- 
tined to despair: then while that area is 
full of interest as a new experiment in 
Communism, it is clear that there is no 
danger. There is no menace to us lurking 
Behind the Curtain. 
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TO SPEAK OF MANY THINGS 


ASCINATING personalities will appear 

on the adult education program at 
Carnegie Institute which, greatly expanded, 
opens its spring semester on February 20. 
In releasing plans, Supervisor of Guild Ac- 
tivities Robert R. Young announces that 
the division of education will sponsor 
twenty-one nationally known cain in 
addition to eighteen art and natural his- 
tory craft classes. Arthur C. Twomey heads 
the division. 

The Music Expert Speaks, a new course, 
will supplement the two already estab- 
lished, The Interior Designer Speaks and 
The Fashion Expert Speaks. It will feature 
five outstanding figures in music a 
tion, history, criticism, and rendition, 
with the aim of developing better taste, 
understanding of music in its diversified 
effects upon personality, and intelligent en- 
joyment of the master works of the past 
and present. To be heard are Maggie Teyte, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Virgil Thomson, Burl 
Ives, and Boris Goldovsky. 

Also new is a broad general course de- 
signed to _ understand the great move- 
ments of today in cultural and artistic 
fields. This course, The American Artists 
Series, will feature eight events selected 
from the media represented in the three In- 
stitute guilds previously mentioned— 
music, interior design, and fashion. Each 
speaker in this survey series may be recog- 
nized as a leader: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Lilly Dache, Burl Ives, Maggie Teyte, 
Peggy Thorndike, Janet de Coux, Sigmund 
Spaeth, and Boris Goldovsky. 

The Interior Designer Speaks will again 
be offered on Wednesday evenings in the 
Lecture Hall. Purpose of the course is to 
encourage an active interest in the practi- 
cal and artistic aspects of interior design 
and to show how individuals may in- 
wees their own needs and achieve quality 
and charm in their own homes. Related 
museum exhibits are scheduled simul- 
taneously with several of the lectures. The 
program will feature Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Allwork, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Janet de Coux, James 
Amster, Albert Jackson, Joseph Platt, Abel 
Sorenson, William Katzenbach, and John 


Kent Tilton, among other speakers. 

Nationally recognized authorities have 
been engaged for The Fashion Expert 
Speaks series, who will bring their ileas 
and experience with the aim of furthering 
understanding of the art of dressing crea- 
tively and in good taste. Sessions are 
planned for Thursday evenings in the Lec- 
ture Hall. A oe fashion show will open 
the series on February 23. This will be fol: 
lowed by Lilly Dache, Peggy Thorndike, 
Michele Murphy, Adrian, and Adelia Bird 
Ellis. 

The scope of art and natural history 
classes will be varied and broad. Sessions 
in Beginners’ Drawing and Painting are 
listed for Monday and Tuesday afternoons, 
and Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
nings. Portrait and Figure Drawing and 
Painting will be offered on Thursday after- 
noons and evenings. Other art classes in- 
clude Principles of Color and Design on 
Tuesday evenings, Advertising and Book 
Illustration on Wednesday evenings, and 
Flash and Color Photography bade eve- 
nings. 

Among the natural history courses will 
be the Naturalists’ Guild on Tuesday eve- 
nings, Animal Modeling and Preparators’ 
Guilds Wednesday evenings, and Fisher- 
men’s Fly-Tying on Friday evenings. 

Two new classes have been added: Radio 
and Television, sponsored jointly with the 
Advertising Club of Pittsburgh, which is 
discussed more fully on page 232, and 
Portrait Photography. 

Classes will begin the week of February 
20, with registration the preceding week. 
All courses require a moderate tuition 
charge, averaging $10.00, with this fee 
reduced for members of Carnegie Institute 
Society. No individual tickets will be 
available for single sessions in the four ap- 
preciation courses. Further details may be 
obtained by telephoning Jane A. Byers, 
division of education, Carnegie Institute, 
Mayflower 1-7300. 





YOUTH REVIEW 


WEEKLY HALF-HOUR BROADCASTS 
BY LOCAL TEEN-AGERS 
SaTurpays AT 10:00 A.M., FROM KQV 
ORIGINAL BOOK REVIEWS AND DRAMATIZATIONS 
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FAN 





[ asked ‘‘Will you be my valentine?”’ 
the young lady of the eighteenth cen- 
tury probably would have replied with a 





CHINESE FAN OF SILVER PHEASANT 
WITH HANDLE OF TINTED IVORY 


flutter—the flutter of a fan. For at that 
time the most effective exercise of the fan 
was the flutter, which took several 
months to perfect. However, the 
holder was jthen prepared to ex- 
press any emotion—whether she 
be angry, modest, timorous, con- 
fused, amorous, or merry. And 
this was no small feat—some of 
the fans being no less than a 
yard wide. 

Although the fan had its origin 
many years B.c., it wasn’t until 
the eighteenth century that it 
came into universal use, par- 
ticularly in England. Millia 
Davenport in The Book of Costume 
tells that the painted folding 


FAIR 


By Jutia Warpa 
Carnegie Institute 


acteristic accessories of the century, hav- 
ing begun its popularity in the preceding 
century. Some of the most beautifully 
carved and painted fans are credited to the 
period of Louis XIV and carry designs by 
Watteau and Boucher, using elaborate 
decoration of gilt and mother-of-pearl. 
However, the earlier long-handled feather 
fans were still popular into the second half 
of the sixteenth century, even after the 
introduction of the folding fans copied 
after the Chinese model. In passing, it is 
not known who introduced the folding 
fan, but there is a record of the earliest 
mention in a Chinese book about 960 a.p. 

In The Spectator, Joseph Addison com- 
mented on women ‘‘armed with fans as 
men with swords.’’ And Edward Moore, 
poet of the period, may well have had in 
mind the fashionable fan when he wrote: 
‘‘The maid who modestly conceals her 
beauties, while she hides, reveals.’’ At this 
time MaclIver Percival in his The Fan Book 
says that the fan served its purpose for all 
types of women: to add charm to the 
pretty one, occupy the hands of the clumsy 
one, and obtain credit for elegance for the 
ugly one. He cites Queen Charlotte, wife 
of George III, as an outstanding example 





FINELY CARVED IVORY WITH FLORAL PAINTING 


fans was one of the most char- 


FORMS THIS CENTURY-OLD FRENCH FAN 
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of the last high purpose. " 
This eighteenth-century 
opularity of the fan is 
fecalinn evidenced, since in 
1753 there were no less than 
five hundred fan-makers in 
Paris alone, and by 1847 
Parisian fan-makers netted 
a half million dollars an- 


nually 
Generally classed as a 
woman's device, the fan 


was used widely by men in 
its earlier years. Men’s fans 
in the seventeenth century 
were sizable, equipped with 
handles of formidable length 
with which they chastised 
their rebellious daughters. 
And in 1574, Henry III of 
France boasted a that 
could be arranged to serve 
as a sunshade. 

A Spanish story claims 
that the first fan was a wing 
which Cupid tore from the 
back of Zephyrus to fan 
Psyche as she slept on her 
bed of roses. Chinese tra- 
dition recounts that the first fan was one 
of red feathers and was presented to the 





CHARACTERISTICALLY WOVEN FROM PALMS 


IS A FAN FROM EBON, MARSHALL ISLANDS 


Emperor Tchao-wang by a conquered 
prince. Embroidered white silk fans took 
the precedence in China until an emperor 
banned them for extravagance, which 


brought in the use of bamboo, and in 219 
A.D. he made a gift of a carved bamboo fan, 
painted blue, to the Imperial Academy. It 
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CHINESE FAN OF PEACOCK AND WHITE DUCK FEATHERS. 
PAINTED FRENCH FAN, PORTER COLLECTION’S FINEST. 


was about this time, too, that ivory was 
introduced to take its place among the 
other fan materials, which included palm, 
leather, lambskin, paper, or wood. 

But going back more than three thou- 
sand years into Egypt, a Harper's Weekly of 
1857 tells of the function of the fan in that 
civilization. Its use was restricted to 
royalty or to those who had distinguished 
themselves in battle. The office of fan- 
bearer to the ruling pharoah was one of no 
little dignity, and in time of war the royal 
fan-bearers acted as generals and marshals, 
with their semicircular fans serving as 
banners in action. 

During the early ages of Christendom, 
the fan found its use for religious purposes. 
The Bishop Suarez, using as authority an 
apocryphal liturgy attributed to Saint 
James, said the apostles instituted the use 
of sacred fans or flabellums. Also several 
Biblical references to fans are made in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Matthew. 

More generally fans have been used to 
record public events of military, political, 
afid civil nature, to tell fortunes, give in- 
struction in botany, heraldry, and card 


tricks, and to propound conundrums. In 
addition, throu Seiten there have been 
fan fashions ee mourning, weddings, 
church, and the theater in the form of 
lorgnette or quizzing fans. 

Japan, perhaps, has always had the most 
diversific’ uses for fans. Jugglers use them 
to facilitate their acts, singers to modulate 
their voices, and officials to umpire polo 
and wrestling matches. Further, they serve 
as maps for travelers and as equipment for 
the unique sport of catching fireflies. They 
are popular, too, as New Year gifts and 
one of the seven gifts a bride proffers to 
her husband. However, the fan in Japan 
is not a luxury, but a necessity brought on 
by the omission of hats from the wardrobe. 
It is used by all ranks: it assists the priests 
in sacred rites, the beggar seeking alms, 
the pedagogue to rap his students’ knuckles. 
The high mandarin uses the fan as a baton, 
the dandy as a switch, and when calling, 
visitors use them to hold refreshments. 
Also, if a high-born Japanese criminal re- 
ceived a fan on a peculiarly formed salver, 
it announced impending death. 

But as many functions as the fan has 
served, it still remains a charming strata- 
gem of coquetry which is ‘‘the thorn that 
guards the rose,’ to quote Donald Grant 
Mitchell in his Reveries of a Bachelor. 





The DuPuy and Porter fans in the Carnegie Museum 
collection are highly representative of the eighteenth 
century and the nineteenth, which perpetuated the 
fashion. The finest piece in the Porter group is a 
French fan (é/lustrated) from the transitional period 
between Louis XV and Louis XVI. It has carved 
ivory sticks and guards, is decorated with an 
original painting after Boucher. The DuPuy col- 
lection has a historical gem in the mother-of-pearl, 
painted fan carried by Marie Antoinette at her coro- 
nation. In addition, the Museum has samples of 
Spanish, Chinese, and Italian pieces, as well as native 
fans of the East and the Pacific Islands, of which a few 
are here pictured. 


Miss Waida was fascinated by an article on fans in 
Harper's Weekly, 1857, that she happened upon while 
doing research for promotion on The Fashion Expert 
Speaks lecture series earlier this season. Further in- 
spired by several beautiful fans on display at the Mu- 
seum, she wrote the article. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where she worked for a time in 
public relations, she came to the Institute's public 
lations office from Public Relations Research Service. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


7 evening discussion groups on in- 
ternational affairs are to be conducted 


jointly by the Foreign Policy Association 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
five sessions at the Brookline and Home- 
wood Branch Libraries. 

The topics will be Socialist Britain, 
Western Europe, Russia and Her Satellites, 
The United Nations and World Govern- 
ment, and Foreign Policy of the United 
States. 

The dates are Wednesday evening, 
February 1 and 15, March 1, 15, and 22 at 
the Brookline Branch; and Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 7, 21, and March 7, 21, 28, 
at Homewood, from 8:00 to 10:00 o'clock. 

Discussion leaders will come from the 
faculties of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Each group is limited to forty members, 
and those interested should apply to the 
branch librarian. The only cost will be 
$2.00 for the discussion booklets. 


ADVERTISING CLUB 


RADIO and television orientation course 

will be held twelve Tuesday eve- 
nings at the Institute, beginning February 
21, under co-sponsorship of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Pittsburgh and the Institute’s 
division of education. 

The aoe will include the history of the 
two media and information about net- 
works, local stations, F.C.C., and N.A.B.; 
administration, sales, and advertising; 
reaction of audiences tested in ratings, 
surveys; special services, as transcribed 
programs, co-operatives; how to build a 
show; the commercial, educational, and 

ublic-service classifications; visits to a 
ie a television transmitter, and to 
Bell Telephone Company. 

The registration fee for the course is 
$12.00, or $10.00 to members of Carnegie 
Institute Society. 

Marjorie Thoma McCormick, who 
originated the ‘‘Dream Weaver’’ program 
ss now supervises radio and television for 
the Institute, teaches radio script-writing 
at Carnegie Tech, and directs radio and 
television activities for the advertising firm 
of Wiltman & Callahan, will give the 
course. 





SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
NEW AT CARNEGIE TECH 





ARNEGIE Tech's new graduate School 
C of Industrial Administration, William 
Larimer Mellon, Founder, will formally 

n in September 1950 for the enrollment 
r a small number of students of demon- 
strated promise. Only candidates for the 
degree of Master of Science in Industrial 
Administration will be accepted, though 
men may apply to enter the School either 
after receiving the bachelor’s degree or 
after completion of at least two years of 
college work at Carnegie or elsewhere. 
Next year probably fifteen or twenty stu- 
dents will be admitted at the graduate 
level. Part of this group will come from the 
Carnegie Tech graduating class, the rest 
from other institutions and from industry. 
Plans for 1950-51 are that only men with 
engineering-science background will be 
admitted at the graduate level, though stu- 
dents without this background may enter 
Carnegie at their third (junior) college 
year and complete work for the M.S. 
degree in three additional years if they 
have a sound foundation in science, mathe- 
matics, social science, and humanities. 


oO 
0 


OBJECTIVE OF THE SCHOOL 


The objective of the School will be to 
select students of outstanding promise and 
to help them build a foundation of funda- 
oad knowledge and of disciplined mind 
and character for future growth in in- 
dustry, in civic responsibilities, and in per- 
sonal life. Instruction will follow three 
main stems: administration-economics, 
engineering-science, and social science- 
humanities. It will be focused on funda- 
mental knowledge useful in later learning 
and on orderly, analytical thinking, rather 
than on the amassing of detailed informa- 
tion and techniques. Teachers will make 
extensive use of cases, problems, and group 
projects in which students are placed in 


By Georce LELanp Bacu 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


positions where decisions must be made 
and justified and where there is no single 
““right’’ answer to be found in textbooks 
or elsewhere. 

Instruction in the School will be spe- 
cifically planned to help each student ac- 
quire the following: 

1. Genuine competence in the orderly, 
analytical recognition and handling of 
problems, with particular reference to the 
industrial administration area. 

2. Capacity to learn from experience. 

3. Thorough and integrated under- 
standing of those fundamental principles 
and techniques in industrial administra- 
tion and allied fields that will prove of 
maximum usefulness in dealing with the 
diverse, and now largely unforeseeable, 
problems which will confront him in his 
professional career. 


Dr. Bach was appointed dean of the School of 
Industrial Administration, William Larimer Mellon, 
Founder, in December, having been head of the de- 
erg of economics and nee at Carnegie 

ech since 1946. During 1948 he was a staff member 
of the Hoover Commission and for two months be- 
fore coming to Tech acted as chief of methods in the 
we and liaison division, clearing office for 
oreign transactions, of the Department of Com- 
merce. The preceding two years he was assistant to 
the director of research and statistics of the Foreign 
Economic Administration at Washington, and from 
1941 to 1944 was a special assistant in the division of 
research and statistics, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. He belongs to the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

A graduate of Grinnell College in his native Iowa 
in 1936, he took his Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
the University of Chicago four years co For six 
months he was part-time instructor at North Park 
College, then from 1939 to 1941 instructor at Iowa 
State College. 

Dr. Bach has written numerous articles on eco- 
nomics, statistics, and finance. He is joint author of 
State-Local Fiscal Relations in Illinois, published by the 
University of Illinois Press in 1941, and author, with 
M. J. Bowman, of Economic Analysis and Public Policy, 
published by Prentice-Hall in 1943. 
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4. That reasonable minimum of techni- 
cal ‘‘know-how”’ and ability to acquire 
information when needed which will 
equip him to start in industry on a footing 
from which he can demonstrate his adap- 
tability and professional aptitude for 
handling problems of increasing difficulty. 

5. Thorough understanding of the eco- 
nomic and general social system in which 
he lives and in which his business will 
operate. This objective implies training for 
a responsible citizenship as a major and 
integral part of training for a professional 
administrative career. 

6. A basis for dealing effectively with 
other people, both in person and through 
written communication. 

7. A set of personal and social values 
against which alternative courses of indi- 
vidual, group, and government behavior 
can be judged as means to clearly recog- 
nized ends, and around which he can build 
a happy and useful personal life. 


BUILDING PLANS 


Plans for the new building to house the 
School of Industrial Administration have 
been 2 eaKeos by the trustees. The build- 
ing will be located across from the gym- 
nasium at the entrance to the campus from 
Schenley Park. The photograph on the 
cover shows the architects’ model of the 
building. It is hoped that construction can 
be begun by early summer, and that the 
building will be ready for occupancy by 
September 1951. 

he new building will incorporate many 
of the advances made in construction of 
industrial buildings in recent years. A 
small auditorium and the administrative 
offices will be of permanent construction, 
but the main block of the building will be 
composed entirely of flexible-use space. 
Movable steel, soundproof partitions will 
permit complete Gexibilicy as to division 
of the space into classrooms, offices, and 
laboratories as changing needs arise with 
the development of the School's program. 
Construction will be of brick, with granite 
and stainless steel trim; glass will be used 
extensively throughout. 


CURRENT EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


Six of the most promising Carnegie Tech 
June 1949 graduates, plus one graduate 
student in physics, were admitted as ex- 


perimental students in the School for the 
1949-50 academic year. Seven staff mem- 
bers, working with these seven students, 
are devoting the year to planning and ex- 
perimentation on curriculum, teaching 
methods, and other problems facing the 
School. Instruction is exclusively on a 
small-seminar and consultation basis, with 
heavy emphasis on individual and group 
problems and projects, an emphasis which 
will be retained in so far as is practicable. 
All aspects of the School’s work will con- 
tinue to be experimental for the years im- 
mediately ahead, as every attempt is made 
to take full advantage of the lessons of ex- 

rience, both at Carnegie and elsewhere. 

he size of the student body will be ex- 
panded only gradually. The seven students 
this year are Robert W. Johnson, Carl N. 
Klahr, Carl F. Levy, Harry W. Miller, 
Robert J. Paustian, Ernest D. Snoyer, and 
Joseph R. Vogan. 

The School has recently released a bul- 
letin for those interested, summarizing 
its objectives, program for 1950-51, and 
requirements for admission. 


INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL 


CHANGE in plans for the International 
A Exhibition of Contemporary Paint- 
ings has been announced by the fine arts 
committee of Carnegie Institute, of which 
Roy A. Hunt is chairman. Instead of an 
annual, the Exhibition is to be held bi- 
ennially, beginning next fall, 1950, then 
1952, and 1954. 

As you know, a grant from The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
assures the holding of the International 
Exhibition at Carnegie three times, be- 
ginning next fall. The return of the Inter- 
national is awaited with great expecta- 
tion, since, interrupted by the war, it has 
not been held since 1939. 

On alternate years, other interesting and 
appropriate exhibits will be planned. 

Homer-Saint-Gaudens, director of fine 
arts at the Institute since 1922, sails 
February 23 for Europe, where he will 
spend the spring and the early summer 
selecting the paintings to be exhibited 
in the 1950 International. Gordon B. 
Washburn, who will succeed Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens on his retirement at the close of 
the 1950 International, will join him. 
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Atmong Our hiends 


HE International Exhibition of Con- 
_oo orary Paintings, to be held again 
next fall at the Institute after lapsing dur- 
ing the wartime decade, becomes a real- 
ization through the gift of $75,000 from 
The A. W. Mellon Educational and Chari- 
table Trust, the first part of a grant of 
$225,000 which is to provide for the as- 
sembling of three Art Internationals. 

In memory of J. Frederic Byers, a very 
fine French chasse or reliquary, that is, a 
chest for the holding of precious articles, 
has been presented to the Museum. It is 
of bronze decorated in champlevé enamel- 
ing, from the thirteenth century. Prepara- 
tions are being made for its exhibition 
soon, and at that time a photograph and 
detailed description will appear. 

Childs Frick, an Institute friend for 
many years, has written to the presi- 
dent: “I was much impressed with my 
recent glimpse of the many interesting 
things which you and your associates are 
accomplishing in the renovation of the 


Museum halls. There has certainly been a 
great change since I was last in Carnegie 
Museum. Please credit the enclosed check 
($2,500) to the rehabilitation fund.”’ 

Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
sent $1,000 for work in conservation edu- 
cation to be carried on by the Museum. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., has contributed 
$300 for the Mammal Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania being conducted under direction of 
J. Kenneth Doutt, curator of mammals. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology is the 
recipient of two large grants recently from 
the Research Corporation of New York. 
The sum of $2,900 has been given for the 
continuation of research in the field of the 
rearrangement of atoms in benzidine, a 
research project under the direction of 
Robert B. Carlin, associate professor of 
chemistry. Another chemical research pro- 
ject, directed by assistant professor Robert 
G. Parr, has received $2,000. This study 
consists of important fundamental research 
on the structure of molecules. 


Pension Plan Administration 


Current events indicate a growing interest in 


Pension Plans. We have ably administered Pension 


Trusts over the years. Feel free to call on us for 


suggestions and service. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


312 FOURTH AVENUE 
Branches: Aspinwall, McKees Rocks, Mt. Lebanon and 
North Pittsburgh Branch 709-11 East Ohio Street 
WituraM B. McFALt, President 
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The Glass\that wasAfammered 


288,000 times 


without breaking! 


areas, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company had a machine 
made which would hammer a piece of Herculite glass 1200 times 
an hour with two 3-pound steel hammers. Eight hours a day, six days 
a week, for five weeks these steel hammers beat full force upon the 
glass—a total of 288,000 powerful blows. When the Herculite glass 
was inspected it was without a mark! 

It is almost miraculous, this Herculite glass which resists breakage. 
The secret of its strength is a special heat-tempering process which gives 
polished Plate Glass four or five times its high normal resistance to 
impact. 

Behind this amazing product is a record of years of research and the 
investment of many “profit dollars” by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
to bring you better and better glass products. 

Among the many other glass products which Pittsburgh offers are 
Pennvernon Window Glass, Carrara Structural Glass, and Twindow, 
the famous double-glazed insulating window. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


ie Te ee US Sa ae ee. a ee GLASS COMPANY 





SEA SHELLS BY THE SEA SHORE 





2 ocean may be regarded as the 
Cradle of Life, since the most primitive 
organisms developed at the meeting place 
of the seas with the land. This conjecture 
is based on the fact that many of the 
simple and lower animals are aquatic and 
marine, and the cells and body fluid of all 
animals contain salt. From these ancestral 
organisms evolved all the living animals 
of today, including the multitude of shells 
that one can find along the shore of the 
sea. These have been stranded on the 
beaches by the recession of the tide or 
washed thereupon by some storm. Dif- 
ferent kinds of them can also be seen mov- 
ing about the tidal pools along the rocky 
shore at low tide. 

The true shell of the mollusca is that 
hard part of the organism that encloses 
the animal itself, whether it is composed 
of a single shell as in the snails or the two 
valves of the clams and mussels. The ani- 
mal when it occupies the shell or protec- 
tive cover is also termed a ‘‘shell.’’ Thus 
the word is really interchangeable. In 
this article it is used for both the empty 
outer ‘‘skeleton’’ and for the live animal 
that is housed by it. 

One of the most characteristic of these 
sea shells is the Channeled Welk (Busycon 
canaliculatus), which is found along the 
Atlantic coast from Cape Cod to the Gulf 
of Mexico. This shell has also been named 
the Giant Pear Conch and grows to a 
length of six to nine inches. The aperture, 
or mouth, has a sharp edge which the 
Indians used as a cutting implement. The 
pearly inner surface and the white colu- 
mella or axis were cut into elongated 
beads for the manufacture of wampum. 

Further down the coast, from Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, to Cuba, lives 
a counterpart of the Channeled Welk, the 
Las heated Welk or Lightning Shell 
(Busycon perversum), in which the whorls 
of the shell turn to the left instead of the 


By Gorpon K. MacMILian 
Carnegie Museum 


right. This shell was once considered 
sacred to the Orient. Today many shells 
are still shipped from Florida to India and 
China to be placed in temples for use in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

A bivalve shell abounding along the east 
coast from North Carolina to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the West Indies has been 
named the Western Ark or Noah’s Ark 
(Arca noae) since it has the appearance of 
an irregular box or the mode of transporta- 
tion used by Noah of Biblical times. This 
bivalve scrambles about the rock crevices 
in search of its food in the crannies and 
among the rubbish. At other times it may 
be seen attached to the rocks by the 
byssus, a glandular secretion that hardens 
into a horny core, made of thin plates, that 
act as an anchor. The ‘‘anchor’’ can be 
cast off suddenly, and another can be se- 
creted as promptly. 

Those who have been so fortunate as to 
attend a real New England clambake have 
pou of the delicacies of the young 

ound Clam or Hard-shelled Clam (Venus 
mercenaria). This is also known as the 
Little Neck or Quahog. The inside of the 
shell of this animal is white with a purple 
margin. The purple eg was eal into 
wampum by the Indians, and was worth 
twice as much as the white. From its use 
as money, this clam derived the name 
““mercenaria.”’ 

The Edible Mussel (Mytilus edulis) may 
sometimes be included in the fare of the 
clambake. Acres of them are exposed at 
low tide on the mud flats extending far up 
the estuaries of rivers that flow into the 
ocean. Or they may be attached to the ex- 


Mr. MacMillan, the associate curator of inver- 
tebrates at the Museum, offers this classification of 
the various kinds of shells especially for those vaca- 
tioners who, winter or summer, wander lazily by the 
sea, enjoying nature’s endless variety in the fragile, 
delicately tinted and decorated forms at their feet. 
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Ten different shells commonly to be found on the Atlantic seashore, selected from the ten thousand dif- 
ferent kinds that are included in the Carnegie Museum collection. 


Helmet Tun Shell (5” wide ) 
Scotch Bonnet 
Tulip Band Shell 


SPE 
ID Op 


posed rocks where the bottom is pebbly 
and the water clear. A favorite station is 
the underpinnings of wharves, in water 
that is fouled by contact with towns. Every 
outgoing tide exposes the piers with their 
dingy encrustment of these black mussels 
of all sizes. 

Another marine shell that is included in 
the bill of fare is the Many-ribbed Scallop 
(Pecten irradians), a bivalve that extends 
from Nova Scotia to Florida and Texas. In 
this animal it is the muscle, which opens 
and closes the shell, that is used for food. 
It is white and tender, tasting like lobster 
meat. In France a large scallop was often 
used as a baking dish, and from this we 
derived the cooking term “‘escallop.”’ 

Not all the single-shelled snails have 
their shells revolving in a compact form. 
There are some, like the Worm Shell 
(Vermetus spiratus), in which the shell is 
tightly coiled near the apex and then 
slowly becomes loosely wound as it grows 
larger and finally is nearly straight. Fre- 


Many-ribbed Scallop 
Worm Shell 
Channeled Welk 
Left-handed Welk 


8. Bleeding Tooth 
9. Hard-shelled Clam 
10. Sun Ray 


quently these mollusks are found in a 
twisted mass, resembling petrified angle- 
worms or worm Cases. 

The Tulip Band Shell (Fasciolaria tulipa) 
is one of the most striking of the native 
shells, equalling any garden tulip in 
coloration. The surface Powe shell is char- 
acterized by a pair of closely wound dark 
hair lines that are crossed by wavy gtay 
lines. Over these are present distinct, ir- 
regularly broken, longitudinal bands of 
bright chestnut or darker brown. 

Along the Atlantic Coast from Prince 
Edward Island to Texas and the West 
Indies is to be found a shell known as the 
Quarter-deck or Slipper Shell (Crepidula 
fornicata). The cavity of the mouth is 
divided by a horizontal partition that 
looks very much like the quarter-deck of a 
ship or the seat in the stern of a small boat. 
The shape of the shell varies, some being 
quite arched while others are nearly flat, 
and one can find forms between these two 
extremes. The empty shells are scattered 
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over the rocky floor of new oyster beds for 
the embryo oyster to settle upon. 

There are many sea shells thus given 
vulgar names because their shape resembles 
some familiar object, such as the Quarter- 
deck or Boat Shell mentioned above. 
Barnea costata has been named the Angel's 
Wing because its two valves resemble the 
wings of an angel. This sea shell, occuring 
in the sand and mud from Cape Cod to the 
West Indies, is considered one of the staple 
sea foods by the people of Havana, rake. 

Along the inner margin of the mouth or 
aperture of some snails are to be found one 
or more ‘‘teeth."’ These are calcareous 
projections that function only as means of 
defense and have no use in the mastication 
of food. The Bleeding Tooth (Nerita 
peloronta) possesses two of these ‘‘teeth,”’ 
one or both of which are stained with a 
yellowish-red patch, not unlike a bleeding 
tooth; hence its name. 

There are many snails that are able to 
close the opening of their shell by a horny 
‘‘trap-door’’ or operculum. The Duplicated 
Moon Shell (Polinices duplicata) belongs to 
this group. It is also called the Cat’s Eye 
because the character of the operculum re- 
sembles the eye of a cat. 

The surface of the Apple Murex (Murex 
pomum) is quite rough, possessing three 
rows of short ridges and secondary ones of 
smaller tubercles. The outer surface of this 
shell is yellowish-brown, while the large 
round mouth has a bright yellow lining. 
The shape of the shell suggests that of an 
apple; hence its appelation. 

Some of the bivalves found from North 
Carolina to Brazil have their surfaces 
covered with regularly arranged ribs. The 
Large or Brown Cockle (Cardium robustum) 
has between 33 and 37 of these. Many 
souvenirs, such as ash trays, inkstands, 
and desk lamps, are made from this shell. 
They have also been used as individual 
baking dishes, as they are able to with- 
stand the heat of an oven. 

The name Sun Ray (Macrocallista nim- 
bosa) is given a particular shell because the 
pinkish-brownrays of color radiating across 
the pink shell from the top look very 
much like the rays of the setting sun. The 
flesh of this clam is edible, but has a 
peppery taste that one must learn to like. 

A small clam that occurs in the warm off- 
shore water from Cape Hatteras to Yuca- 








tan and the West Indies has the shape of a 
dish or discus used in sport events. This 
is the Elegant Dosinia (Dosinia elegans), 
which has prominent and elevated con- 
centric ridges, giving the shell the ap- 
pearance of being terraced. 

An interesting shell found from Cape 
Hatteras to Brazil is the Scotch Bonnet 
(Phalium sulcosa inflata). This shell is 
white, with pale brown spots, and a 
pointed top, having the appearance of a 
white bonnet with head bulge and bias 
fold around the rim. This shell eludes de- 
tection by secreting itself in a pile of 
debris. It lives a very active existence in 
sandy stations of the warm seas, where it 
greedily feeds on bivalves. It is well 
adapted for this kind of life, as the effec- 
tive radula, jaws, and the good eye aid 
the animal in carrying out its predatory 
habits. 

The Helmet Tun Shell (Dolium galea) is 
so aptly named since it resembles a large 
oblong wine cask bulging in the middle 
and girdled with hoops, with its lateral, 
parallel ridges imagined to be the hoops. 

There are not many of us who have not 
es a large sea shell to our ears to listen 
or the echo of that roar of the sea as the 
waves rush thunderously onto the beach 
and then recede more amiably. William 
Wordsworth expresses this aptly: 


Fs Mat nigYR teg ewer eae I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of Inland ground, apply to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell; 
To which in silence hush'd, his very soul 
Listen’d intensely and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy: for murmurings from within 
Were heard,—sonorous cadence, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor express'd 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 


STORY HOUR 


SaTurDays AT 10:30 a.M. 
Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Stories told by Laura E. Cathon 


For PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
February 1 and 15, 10:30 a.m. 
With talks for their mothers, at the same time 
February 1—Mary Adeline McKibben discussing *‘“The 
International Art Exchange Program” 
February 13—Mary Jane Perkins telling her experiences 
with the Army Library Service in Korea 


STORIES BROADCAST FOR THE PRIMARY GRAD=S 
By Mary W. Steele 
wcak, Mondays and Wednesdays, 1:15 p.m. 
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THE TENTH STREET STUDIO 


By William Merritt Chase 
(1849-1916) 





THE TENTH STREET STUDIO sy Wixu1am M. Cuase 


Ww William Merritt Chase returned 
to the United States in 1878, after 
six years’ study at the Royal Academy of 
Munich and nine months in Venice in 


company with his friends and fellow 
artists, Frank Duveneck and John H. 
Twachtman, he immediately took a small 
studio in a building on Tenth Street in 
New York City. A little later, while re- 
taining the first studio as a workshop, he 
rented in the same building a larger room 
which had been used as an exhibition gal- 
lery. It was this latter which came to be 
known as The Tenth Street Studio and will 
always be associated with the artist who 
made it a famous place in American art. 
It was this room which he portrays in all 
its glory in the painting in the permanent 
collection of the Carnegie Institute, titled 
very properly, The Tenth Street Studio. The 
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room, because of its distinction and gran- 
deur as the earliest artistic studio in the 
United States, took on the name of the 
building which was the first real studio 
building in New York. 

At the time when Chase was about to 
leave Munich, he had the honor, great in 
those days, tobe offered an instructorship in 
the Royal Academy, where he had been a 
student, but he declined in favor of a post 
at the newly formed Art Students League 
in New York. He decided on his arrival in 
the United States that he was going to 
have “‘the finest studio in New York.”’ As 
if in anticipation of this during his student 
days abroad, particularly during his stay 
in Venice, he made great sacrifices to ac- 
quire European objects of art. With these 
and purchases from his fellow artists in 
America, he began to decorate his spacious 











studio. It became a show place and a center 
of artistic life. The high point in the his- 
tory of the studio was in 1890 when, at the 
instigation of Mrs. Jack Gardiner and John 
Singer Sargent, Carmencita danced in The 
Tenth Street Studio before the most dis- 
tinguished audience in New York. It has 
been said that, in creating the studio alone, 
Chase did an unmistakable service to art. 
It was the artist, his friends, students, and 
the studio that put new life into Ameri- 
can art. 

The walls of the room were constantly 
hung with new acquisitions. Jerome Mell- 
quist says it was like a cross between a pic- 
ture gallery and a fine old jewelry shop. 
There was nothing like it in America. 
Even when in financial straits, Chase 
bought paintings, rugs, brocades, silks, 
guns, swords, musical instruments, and 
anything that he considered beautiful or 
artistic in design and color. The high walls 
of the big studio were hung with bits of 
tapestries, old velvets, paintings; the floor 
was covered with oriental rugs, the tables 
and benches were crowded with clocks, 
pistols, old books, brass bowls, and the 
screens were draped with silks and bro- 
cades. Chase’s collection of pictures, at the 
time of one of the sales of his possessions, 
included as many as six hundred valuable 
Canvases. 

It was rather natural that when he came 
to paint interiors, the studio which he 
loved should be the subject of a number of 
his pictures. The earliest one, In The Studio, 
now in the Brooklyn Museum, was painted 
about 1880. The sketch for the Carnegie 
picture was begun in 1889, but was not 
filled in or completed until later. The date 
is usually given as about 1890, but there is 
evidence it was not completed until 1905 
or 1906, long after he had been forced to 
give up his Didone studio. It was shown 
in the fourteenth International in 1910, at 
Carnegie Institute under the title Studio 
Interior, but when it was in the Memorial 
Exhibition at The Metropolitan Museum 
in 1917, the title given by Mrs. Chase was 
The Tenth Street Studio. It was purchased by 
Carnegie Institute late in 1917, the year 
after the artist's death. 

The Tenth Street Studio is oil on canvas. 
It is 66 inches in width by 47 in height. 
It is neither signed nor dated. The paintin 
carries the trade-marks of the author an 
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his times within itself. It portrays only 
a corner, after all, of what ae to be 
an immense room. The walls are not 
cluttered, as might be expected, but each 
article in the painting is arranged with 
loving care by the artist. The center of 
interest is two ladies and a gentleman, all 
in formal dress, looking intently at the 
pictures, and on the left are two ladies 
seated near a tea table. The painting is 
symbolic of the grand-mannered artist, 
aristocrat, and famous teacher, William M. 
Chase. It glows with rich colors. A few 
strokes of the brush complete a rug, a 
tapestry, or a painting in it, and yet each 
is recognizable and has a being all its own. 
It demonstrates the glamour of sheer pig- 
ment. It has boldness, vivacity, and solid 
achievement of craftsmanship. The artist 
in this canvas shows forth his bright, 
decorative, technical facility. 

The Tenth Street Studio, which is so repre- 
sentative of the artist and of the things for 
which he stood, was one of three paintings 
lent recently by Carnegie Institute to the 
John Herron Art Museum for the Chase 
Centennial Exhibition. The artist was 
born on the first of November 1849, in the 
town of Nineveh near Indianapolis. The 
other two paintings lent for the exhibi- 
tion were An Infanta and The Big Brass 
Bowl. In addition, Carnegie Institute owns 
three portraits by Chase, William N. Frew, 
which hangs in the office of the president, 
Sylvester S. Marvin, and Mrs. Chase. No 
other artist is so adequately represented in 
the collection of Carnegie Institute. 

William Chase played no little part in 
the art life of Pittsburgh. He visited here 
frequently and had many friends and 
patrons in Pittsburgh. He showed at the 
first International in 1896 with one of his 
best-known paintings, Lady With a White 
Shawl, which is owned by The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, and was in the 
Survey of American Painting at Carnegie 
Institute in 1940. He ual in each suc- 
ceeding International until 1914, when it 
was suspended because of World War I. He 
served on the jury for the International on 
many occasions, year after year, which is 
some indication of his popularity and 
standing among his fellow artists, for in 
his day the American jurors were elected 
by the painters to be represented in the 
show. —J. O'C., Jr. 








REFLECTING THE LOCAL RENAISSANCE 





HE glamour city of our time emerges 
a ooe at Pittsburgh in 1950, from the 
smoky, dirty, industrial center of the world 
that has long been known as a bad place to 
live in but a good place to make money in. 
High-powered journalists have flocked 
here to paint word pictures of the rugged 
individualists who pioneered this area, the 
growth of our great industries, and the 
oe for our future now in the making. 
Striking photographs of our famous light- 
seedlied Uepliae and Golden Triangle have 
appeared in the nation’s leading maga- 
zines, and all at once we native sons, who 
have long labored under an inferiority 
complex, are proud to be known as Pitts- 
burghers. 

We have emerged from the gloom and 
smog of our long-time reputation to glory 
not only in the material aspects of our good 
fortune but in the heritage and historical 
traditions from the past which laid the 
cornerstones for this exciting future. 

Just as suddenly, the attractive little 
Renaissance building on 
Bigelow Boulevard next 
to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, long known to 
only an interested few 
as the headquarters for 
the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, 
has taken on a new sig- 
nificance. We too are com- 
ing into our own, with a 
chance to render the ser- 
vices for which we were 
originally created back 
in 1880, when our found- 
ers saw the need for a 
local storehouse of his- 
torical facts from this 
region, available to the 
people. 

In the last few months 
we at the Society have 


By Epwarp Crump, Jr. 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


noticed a definite change of attitude in the 
habits of a community, suddenly avid to 
learn about the great historical events 
preceding the industrial development of 
western Pennsylvania. No longer do stu- 
dents select the Boston Tea Party or the 
Cradle of Liberty as the natural basis for 
school themes, but rather they come to us 
in much greater numbers than ever before 
for information concerning the founding 
of Fort Pitt and Fort Duquesne, the bloody 
battles of those pioneering days, and the 
founding of the West. Many of these stu- 
dents learn, for the first time, that the man 
who is perhaps our country’s best known 
citizen, George Washington, actually 
proved himself as a young man right here, 
on the shores of our three great rivers. 
Authors of historical novels, newspaper 
writers currently commentating on events 
of the last fifty years, radio newscasters, 
advertising agencies, individuals interested 
in tracing their family lineage, and many 
others, are beginning to climb our stone 





DIORAMA OF FORT DUQUESNE AT THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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stairway, seeking these facts, for local his- 
tory has become important. The Society’s 
library of over six thousand historical 
volumes plus its priceless collection of 
—— papers, documents, scrapbooks, 

manuscripts concerning distinguished 
Pittsburgh families, has at long last be- 
come recognized as a valuable source for all 
sorts of students of history. Our quiet read- 
ing rooms are now headquarters for much 
of this frantic search for information, and 
we, who have long been interested in pre- 
serving the truly glorious history of west- 
ern Pennsylvania are grateful for this re- 
birth of civic pride. 

In line with all this program of general 
“face-lifting,’’ the Historical Society, too, 
is laying plans for a much more ambitious 
program of community service. Through 
the years we have enjoyed a close friendly 
relationship with our ‘“‘big sister’’ in 
Schenley Park—Carnegie Institute. From 
time to time we have enjoyed and ap- 
preciated loans and gifts from Carnegie per- 
taining especially to western Pennsylvania 
—one of which is our excellent collection 
of historical firearms which rates among 
the best in the country, and which was 
brought up to its present fine level through 
the generous co-operation of the Institute. 
In turn, we too have tried to return the 
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favor by making certain donations to the 
important exhibitions at Carnegie which 
we feel do not belong in a museum such 
as ours, especially interested in western 
Pennsylvania. 

It is our hope that, as the years go on, 
our generous friends will give us only such 
donations as have to do with this region. 
We already have the beginning of notable 
collections of Pittsburgh glass, furniture, 
and household articles, as well as a fine 
gallery of old portraits, lithographs and 
oo of early Pittsburgh and of such 
amous characters as Mad Anthony Wayne, 
Colonel Henry Boquet, George Washing- 
ton, General John Forbes, General James 
Braddock, and others. We are happy to 
make these available for reproduction at 
any time, and in fact we are currently en- 
joying many requests. 

We recently had an exhibition of over a 
hundred locally owned Currier and Ives 
prints, which created a great deal of in- 
terest, and we are planning others of this 
nature in connection with monthly meet- 
ings, open to members and their friends. 
At our December meeting we paid tribute 
to four famous Pittsburgh composers— 
Stephen Collins Foster, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and Harvey 
Gaul—with one of the largest audiences 
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LOANS FROM CARNEGIE MUSEUM HAVE ADDED TO THE VALUE OF THE SOCIETY’S 


GUN COLLECTION, 


we have ever entertained in the Society. 
In the spring we are planning a special 
tribute to Victor Herbert. 

The Society recently formed an active 
auxiliary group of women who plan to 
have a series oF Tanedagvmaening lectures, 
and who will assist in assembling exhibits, 
in acting as hostesses, in arranging edu- 
cational projects with the Pittsburgh 
schools, and in promoting our summer his- 
torical tours to the many points of interest 
around western Pennsylvania which, be- 
cause of many such requests, we expect to 
enlarge next summer. 

We would like to be in a position to add 
to our valuable collections of Washington 
and Lincoln through the purchase of the 
existing artifacts and memorabilia of these 
great men, and to add other exhibits to our 
museum. Through funds recently given us 
by one of the local foundations, we have 
been able at last to have our collection of 
western-Pennsylvania periodicals bound. 
We hope also to be able to employ a full- 
time librarian to assist our director, 
Franklin F. Holbrook, in the many duties 
of the library, leaving him free to spend 
more time on our magazine and other ac- 
tivities. 

However, as everyone knows, such a 
program as I have briefly outlined takes 
money and friends, so one of our prime 


MAKING IT ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE COUNTRY 


efforts is to be directed toward an in- 
tensive campaign for new members, who 
will participate in the enjoyment and sup- 
port of our organization. Our dues are 
nominal and we have much to offer of a 
cultural and pleasurable nature. Many of 
our new-found friends, now using our 
facilities for the first time, are amazed at 
the fund of knowledge we have stored in 
one small building. Lawrence Thurman, 
assistant director, who has charge of the 
museum, is a tireless source of historical 
knowledge himself and spends many hours 
in showing and explaining our exhibits. 

I nenicon a business man, as busy or 
busier than most today, but I enjoy noth- 
ing so much as the few quiet moments I 
am able to find for a visit to the charming 
building that houses so many facets of the 
historical lore of western Pennsylvania. I 
should like to invite other Pittsburghers 
to join with me in a visit to the Society. 
Whether you are interested in history or 
not, I think you will find much to attract 
you and perhaps make you more conscious 
of the great heritage that belongs to all of 
us who are privileged to live and work in 
western Pennsylvania. 





Edward Crump, Jr., who was elected president of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania last 
fall, is head of the Crump Construction Company. He 
succeeded Henry Oliver Evans, now president emeritus. 
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THIS TRADE-MARK POINTS THE WAY TO 
TOP-QUALITY STEELS 
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THE PLAY’S 





TT presentation of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides as the third offering of this 
season by Carnegie Tech's drama depart- 
ment marked the fourteenth production of 
classical Greek tragedy on the stage of the 
Carnegie Theater since the department was 
organized in 1914. Hippolytus, moreover, 
not only enjoys the distinction of being the 
first Greek play dramatized at Tech since 
1945, but now ranks as the Greek drama 
most frequently performed at the school. 
The late Thomas Wood Stevens was re- 
sponsible for one presentation of the play 
in the 1915-16 season and for another five 
years later, and the late Chester Wallace 
included it in the 1935-36 repertory. 

Director of the December 1949 produc- 
tion was John Reich, who was invited to 
serve as visiting director when Mary 
Morris was granted a leave of absence to 
appear on the Broadway stage in the 
Raymond Massey version of Strindberg’s 
The Father. A disciple of Max Reinhardt, 
Dr. Reich has had extensive experience 
both in Europe, as producer-director of the 
Austrian State Theatres and the Salzburg 
Festivals, and in the United States, as head 
of college drama workshops and director 
of CBS Television, Hollywood motion pic- 
tures, and the Berkshire Festivals, as well 
as professional productions on the New 
York stage. 

The version of the Hippolytus selected by 
Dr. Reich is the adaptation prepared by 
Leighton Rollins. Closely resembling the 
original of Euripides in plot development, 
character delineation, and, to an appreci- 
able extent, in language too, the Rollins 
play does not hesitate to depart from the 
lines of the Greek to gain modern idiom and 
shows a striking divergence in reducing the 
length of the choral odes and in simplifying 
the mystical expression in which they are 
couched. The dramatic conflict set forth by 
Euripides has been retained by Rollins and 
was exploited to its full possibilities by the 
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direction of Dr. Reich in this production. 

That conflict, as it is dramatized in the 
play to which the Athenians presented 
first prize in 428 B.c., involves a struggle 
between two deities—Artemis, the god- 
dess of continence, and Aphrodite, the 
advocate of license. To the former, Hip- 
polytus, the son of Theseus, devotes him- 
self entirely, expressing nothing but scorn 
and irreverent disdain for the latter. 
Aphrodite resolves to revenge herself on 
the inordinately arrogant mortal by plant- 
ing within the breast of Phaedra, his step- 
mother, an overwhelming —— for the 
young man. Torn between devotion to her 
husband and love for her stepson, Phaedra 
Wastes away until, importuned by her 
faithful old nurse, she discloses the cause 
of her malady. By strong persuasion and sly 
reference to her mastery of magic drugs, 
the nurse extorts permission from her mis- 
tress to speak to Hippolytus. The young 
man, indignant at the suggestion of dis- 
loyalty to his father, releases a tirade 
against womankind and stalks off. Phaedra, 
either in remorse or fear, commits suicide 
but leaves a message for Theseus that his 
son has dishonored their marriage-bed. 
Theseus banishes his son but not before he 
has called upon his father Poseidon to 
punish the youth. The punishment is not 
long in coming, for by the god’s interven- 
tion Hippolytus is mortally wounded. 
Only when Artemis appears and explains 
the true state of affairs is Theseus recon- 
ciled to his son, who dies forgiving his 
father and happy for the appearance of his 
beloved Artemis. 

As the Hippolytus comes down to us from 
Euripides, it symbolizes the struggle be- 
tween chastity and license and the ultimate 
triumph of the former despite a temporary 
victory by the latter. An earlier version 
penned by Euripides, no longer extant, and 
the Latin play of Seneca based upon it do 
not use the goddesses as symbols of a 
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human conflict but give other interpreta- 
tions to the dramatic struggle. Leighton 
Rollins, however, has seen fit to embrace 
the spirit of the extant Greek tragedy, at- 
tributing to Hippolytus only the sin of 
hubris, a Greek term used to designate over- 
weening arrogance and unconcern with 
some one of the gods. The punishment of 
hubris is a conventional theme in Greek 
tragedy, as is the accomplishment of the 
punishment through a process designated 
by Aeschylus as pathet mathos, the process 
of learning by suffering. It is by suffering 
that not only Hippolytus, but Phaedra 
and Theseus too learn the proper propor- 
tions and values of life. 

That he remain faithful to Euripides’ 
interpretation of his role was the constant 
concern of the young actor entrusted with 
the depiction of Hippolytus. It was per- 
haps because of that self-righteousness that 
he did not win the sympathy of the audi- 
ence nearly so much as Phaedra, whose 
performance adhered to the highest stand- 
ards of emotional tragedy. The part of 
Theseus was played with studied care, if 
not spontaneity, as were the roles of the 
three women constituting the chorus. The 
difficulties of portraying goddesses were 
admirably resolved by the young women 
appearing as Aphrodite and Artemis. A 


bit part, that of an old servant of the 
—— was handled in highly convincing 
ashion. No less convincing was the old 
nurse, the model for the numerous nurses 
in Shakespeare's plays. One of the high 
points of the acting was the touching re- 
port of Hippolytus’ accident delivered by 
his companion. Avoiding the temptation 
to overact and yet rising to emotional 
heights, the messenger moved the audience 
just as the woes of his princely friend had 
moved him. 

Laid in the Greece of 1200 B.c., the 
Carnegie Tech presentation gained realism 
by the use of an authentic set designed by 
Imero Fiorentino. Equally authentic was 
Ned Rorem’s musical score, recorded by 
the department of music and making use 
of contiiiaoal Greek instruments—flute, 
trumpet, harp, and percussion. James 
Trittipo’s costumes also contributed to the 
authenticity of the production. A final 
credit must be assigned Euripides, who 
takes a problem of universal pertinence and 
treats it with realism and conviction, 
but with no less beauty of language and 
good taste. 


Coming this month at the Carnegie Theater 
THe SHoEMAKER’s Propicious Wire by Lorca 
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THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


By M. Granam NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


A ONE-FOOT SHELF 
FOR BEGINNING HERPETOLOGISTS 


MoM as I love tropical warmth, I find 
springlike winters, such as the one 
we have been experiencing in Pittsburgh, 
definitely disturbing. When I leave home 
in the morning I don’t know whether I 
shall need a raincoat, topcoat, or overcoat 
by nightfall. When I reach the office I 
can't answer many herpetological queries 
forthrightly, for the amphibians and rep- 
tiles are so confused by the vagaries of the 
weather that they are behaving in an un- 
predictable manner. In most winters we 
northern herpetologists can enjoy quict 
contemplation in warm laboratories, se- 
cure in the knowledge that our beasties 
are snugly quiescent well below the ice and 
snow. Not until the first cold rains of 
March begin to percolate through the 
thawing soil do we get restive, don hip 
boots, raincoats, and headlamps and wade 
into ponds and marshes to assure ourselves 
that spotted salamanders, spring peepers, 
and wood frogs are courting on aes: 
This season everything is befuddled; cop- 
perheads and garter snakes were astir in 
December, and some salamanders and frogs 
are romancing in January. Such premature 
activity focuses my attention on amphib- 
ians and reptiles and impels me to get 
ahead of schedule by preparing a list of 
herpetological reference books before the 
first spring inquiries arrive. 

A one-foot shelf of reference books, with 
a total cost of less than thirty dollars, is 
the minimum library required by any per- 
son who wishes to be prepared to identify 
any amphibian or reptile found in the 
United States. The naturalist, however, 
who is content to familiarize himself with 
Pennsylvania’s rich herpetofauna of 73 
forms, can name most local species by com- 
parison with the excellent pictures in a 
single slim and inexpensive pamphlet, 
Conant’s Reptiles and Amphibians of the 
Northeastern States. Monthly since April 
1949, the Pennsylvania Angler, official jour- 
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nal of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, 
has printed a one-page picture story on 
local amphibians or reptiles by Hal H. 
Harrison. These pages, clipped and posted 
in the classroom, will greatly facilitate 
identification, for the portraits are good 
likenesses, and familiar objects are used 
aptly as size indicators. 

Each of the following books is a de- 
pendable, highly accurate reference work 
which the serious beginning herpetologist 
should acquire in the order dictated by his 
interests and needs. I do not imply that 
these books are perfect or complete; know]- 
edge of many species is still so scanty that 
no author satisfies the reader’s curiosity 
about many details. Excellent regional 
handbooks are available for many states 
or areas, but for the country as awhole the 
following are the present stand-bys. 

Bishop's Handbook of Salamanders is the 
sole comprehensive account of the United 
States and Canadian species of this group. 
Salamanders are of special interest to 
naturalists in eastern United States since 
the Appalachian System is one of the 
richest salamander hunting grounds in the 
entire world. Pennsylvania alone has 
twenty different kinds of salamanders, and 
some species are present in such untold 
millions that they are among the easiest 
of living creatures for the beginning nature 
student to collect and study, but by no 
means the easiest to identify. 

Wright and Wright's Handbook of Frogs 
and Toads began in 1933 as a true handbook 
which could be carried afield, conveniently 
tucked away in a coat pocket. The 1942 
second edition, with more and larger pages 
and a board cover, stretched the coat 
pocket, and the third edition, issued in 
1949, has expanded to uniformity in size 
and format with the Handbook of Sala- 
manders aad Handbook of Lizards. It contains 
much additional information so, although 
it has ceased to be a pocket guide, it has 
gained in comprehensiveness what it has 
sacrificed in convenience. The thirty-seven 
distribution maps included in the latest 


edition are a most useful addition. 

The student of turtles will shortly have 
an opportunity to choose either of two 
excellent reference works. Clifford H. 
Pope’s Turtles of the United States and 
Canada, published in 1939, is now slightly 
out of date insofar as a few technical names 
are concerned, but it remains one of the 
most readable American handbooks. Com- 
stock Press has in preparation a turtle 
handbook by one of the foremost authori- 
ties on this group, A. F. Carr, Jr., which 
will be doubly welcome because of Dr. 
Carr's familiarity with the sliders or coot- 
ers (what a pet-shop turtle grows up to be, 
if it ever does), the most difficult American 
turtles to name correctly. 

Lizards are the most successful modern 
reptiles and in many respects the nicest. 
Of about three thousand living species and 
subspecies, only two—the Gila (pro- 
nounced “‘heela’’) monster and the Mexi- 
can beaded lizard—are poisonous. Most 
lizards subsist on insects and are, therefore, 
important allies in the never ceasing strug- 
gle to keep insects from overrunning the 
earth. Lizards and turtles appear to have 
the highest I.Q.’s among reptiles, but the 
armor-clad turtles are usually slow, stolid, 
and ponderous, while most lizards, lightly 
and often brightly clad in scales, are swift- 
moving and sprightly. Verdant Pennsyl- 
vania is neither dry enough nor hot 
enough to harbor many lizards; one swift 
and three kinds of skinks (two of these 
excessively rare) comprise the total. Such 
a small saurian fauna scarcely requires a 
manual, but the serious young herpetolo- 
gist bent upon learning about the 130-odd 
lizards of the United States will find that 
Smith's Handbook of Lizards is rich in in- 
formation about lizard habits and well 
provided with keys for identification—and 
identifying lizards is often as onerous as 
watching them is pleasurable. 

Turtles outnumber all other reptiles as 
cartoon subjects, with dinosaurs a close 
second, and snakes a poor third. In all 
other respects snakes have achieved a 
notoriety unapproached by other reptiles. 
Books about them are many and good. 
Schmidt and Davis’ Field Book of Snakes, 
pocket-sized and with many illustrations 
including some in color, is a thoroughly 
admirable and usable manual. 

Avid snake-fanciers who wish to be up 


to the minute on terminology may wish 
to supplement the Fie/d Book with the re- 
cently issued second edition of Perkin’s 
useful pamphlet A Key to the Snakes of the 
United States. 

Some parents are wont to regard an 
interest in herpetology on the part of their 
offspring as distressing evidence of some- 
thing amiss on the family tree. Such un- 
expected juvenile fixations should oc- 
casion no more worry about the future 
than an abnormally clement winter. Of 
the many who have a youthful interest in 
ae most fan out into a great variety 
of occupations, retaining as adults enough 
friendly regard to combat snake pogroms; 
only a few of us remain stubbornly queer 
and become herpetologists. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF SALAMANDERS: Tue Sata- 
MANDERS OF THE UNITED States, OF CANADA, AND OF 
Lower Cauirornia. By SHerMan C. Bisuop. Ithaca: 
Comstock Publishing Company. 1943. 555 pp. 144 
illus. $5.50. Carnegie Library call no. 597.9 B49. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES. By Rocer Conant. Phila- 
delphia: Zoological Society of Philadelphia. 1947. 40 
pp-, 123 illus. $1.00. Carnegie Library call no. 
598.1 C74r. 


A KEY TOTHE SNAKES OF THE UNITEDSTATES. 
2nd ed. By C. B. Perxins. Zoological Society of San 
Diego, Bulletin no. 24. 1949. 79 pp. illus. $1.00. 


TURTLES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. By Cuirrorp H. Porg. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1939. 343 pp. 99 photos. $3.75. Carnegie 
Library call no. 598.13 P81. 


FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Kart P. Scumipt anp 
D. Dwicut Davis. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1941. 365 pp. 4 pls. 103 drawings, 82 photos. $3.95. 
Carnegie Library call no. 598.12 S35. 


HANDBOOK OF LIZARDS: Lizarps or tHe Unirep 
STaTEs AND oF Canaba. By Hosart M. Smirn. Ithaca: 
Comstock Publishing Co. 1946. 557 pp. 135 pls. 136 
figs. 41 maps. $5.75. Carnegie Library call no. 
598.11 S64. 


HANDBOOK OF FROGS AND TOADS. 3rp zp. By 
AvBert Hazen WriGut AND ANNA ALLEN WRIGHT. 
Ithaca: Comstock Publishing Co. 1949. 640 pp. 526 
illus. $6.00. Carnegie Library call no. 597.8 W93a. 
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FRUIT: APPLES AND GRAPES—Claude Monet, French, 1840-1926—The Art Institute of Chicago 





FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


e Here is beauty as nebulous as the play 
of light on a subtle face—fluid beauty, 
momentarily transfixed. Our interest in this 
soft-focus scene lies not so much in the 
abstract objects on this table as in what the 
light reveals about these objects . . . the 
misty bloom on the clustered grapes, the 
waxen glow of the apple cheeks, the radiant 
sheen of a crumpled cloth. 


* Quietly accepted now, Monet’s new vision 
of light caused an uproar in the nineteenth 
century. And yet impressionism was not 
without its antecedents. Two thousand 
years before, the Egyptian philosopher Plo- 
tinus defined beauty as “‘a light that plays 
about objects,”’ and Chardin and Constable 
strove unknowingly toward this goal. 


> But it remained for Monet to show us 
objects, not as our minds tell us they are, 
but as our eyes actually see them, swathed 
in an envelope of atmosphere illumined by 
the shift of light. An outdoor artist, Monet 
observed that nature, painting with the 
solar spectrum, achieved a dazzling brilli- 


ance and a range of color never matched 
by pigment mixed conventionally on the 
palette. 


e Custom painted light and shadow in 
terms of white and black. But Monet looked 
truly and saw color in light everywhere— 
soft hues hiding in the shadow, high tones 
strident in the sunshine—a polychromatic 
world not found heretofore on canvas. To 
capture this lucent, atmospheric veil he 
used primary colors of the spectrum, plac- 
ing pure pigment in juxtaposed strokes, 
allowing the eye of the beholder to create 
complementary colors by optical fusion. 


o What a fresh and vibrant quality this 
still life has. It sings with light as though 
a burst of multi-colored rays was showered 
upon the table. As evanescent yet all-per- 
vasive as this airy light are the scent and 
flavor of fine fruits used in such delicacies 
as Mince Meat, Fig and Plum Pudding, 
and the sparkling, jewel-toned Jellies of the 
57 Varieties. 
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